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PATTEN'S STUDY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT.' 

THE title which Professor Patten has given to his book is rather 
too broad for the contents. He studies the development of 
English thought only during the last three centuries, and he studies 
but a portion of the thought of this period. The writings that he con- 
siders in detail are those of Hobbes, Locke, Mandeville, Hume, Adam 
Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Bentham, the two Mills and Darwin. The 
movements that he examines are Puritanism, Deism, Methodism, 
Utilitarianism and the Oxford movement. That his book covers 
only a portion of the thought of the period is most clearly seen, when 
the reader observes the way in which Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Bentham 
and Darwin are handled, and the stress that is laid upon the points 
at which these men's writings affected economic, moral or religious 
conceptions. The development of political and legal ideas is almost 
ignored. It is true that the English have expressed their political 
and legal ideas more fully and more clearly in their institutions than 
in their literature ; but the ideas exist, and they represent the chief 
contribution which England has made to modern civilization. The 
development, for example, of cabinet government, the completion of 
a system of local self-government and the perfecting of a fair process 
of trial for crime have been of greater importance to the modern 
world than the construction of a classical political economy or the 
multiplication of Protestant sects ; but the reader is nowhere re- 
minded that these institutions took final form in the period under 
examination, nor is any attempt made to disengage the ideas which 
they embody. 

Professor Patten's sub-title, on the other hand, is too narrow ; for 
his interpretation of English thought is not purely economic — at 
least not in the sense in which the term is commonly employed. In 
his theory, economic, aesthetic, moral and religious sentiments and 
ideas are primarily produced by the environment ; the environment 
consists of " requisites " ; and " these requisites are the goods for 
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which men strive or the means by which they may avert evils " (Pref- 
ace, p. vi). But on page 14 and elsewhere these requisites are 
restated as " the securing of pleasure and goods " and " the avoidance 
of pain and evils." Professor Patten repeatedly tells us that these 
requisites or " objects for which men strive " are economic, but it is 
not until we reach page 334 that any attempt is made to explain this 
broad use of the adjective. Here we are told that 

to secure pleasure [men] must have food and must conform to the con- 
ditions of its production. Pain is so largely the effect of production that 
other causes can be overlooked, and to avoid pain men must cooperate in 
production in ways that involve division of labor. 

It may be remarked, in reply, that while a starving man cannot 
have much pleasure, eating is by no means the only pleasure for 
which men strive ; and it will hardly be admitted that labor, even of 
the crudest sort, produces so large a part of the pain in the world 
that other causes may be overlooked. Professor Patten himself, in 
studying the pleasures which men strive to gain and the pains which 
they endeavor to avoid, does not confine himself within the narrow 
limits indicated in the above citation, and his interpretation of 
human progress and of human thought is not purely economic. 
" The field of pleasure and pain," he himself says, " is the field of 
the social sciences " (p. 334) ; and his interpretation of history is, in 
fact, sociological. 

It should be noted, further, that while, in Professor Patten's 
theory, all human sentiments and ideas are produced in first instance 
by the environment, they are by no means changed with every change of 
environment. On page 44 he indeed tells us that " the ideas of each 
epoch do not grow out of the similar ideas of the preceding epoch, 
but are formed anew from the new conditions"; and he deduces from 
this premise the doctrine that " a history of aesthetic, moral or reli- 
gious thought, each taken independently, is impossible," and that 
" history, to be valuable, must be studied in epochs " (p. 45). But 
this is only his emphatic way of presenting a half-truth — an error to 
which, as he tells us on page 143, all writers, even the greatest, are 
prone. What he really thinks and repeatedly affirms is that senti- 
ments and ideas produced in one environment tend to persist through 
other environments, and that the social life of a people in any given 
epoch is determined partly by their traditional sentiments and ideas 
and partly by their momentary environment. 

It is to the elaboration and illustration of this general theory that 
the author devotes his first chapter ; and in accordance with this 
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theory his examination of English thought in the seventeenth cen- 
tury is preceded by a second chapter on the " Antecedents of English 
Thought." This is practically an interpretation of mediaeval history, 
or at least of certain selected phases of mediaeval history. Here we 
find sweeping generalizations regarding primitive society, the early 
Germans, the Roman Church, the inventions and discoveries of the 
fifteenth century, the Reformation and the counter-reformation. It 
is in this chapter, with its wide range of survey, that the author most 
clearly exhibits his idiosyncrasies — an extraordinary facility in the 
construction of theories and an unfortunate tendency to force history 
into harmony with his hypotheses. At the close of his first chapter 
he divides thinkers into two classes : those who move on an " upward 
curve," from observed facts to generalizations, and those who move 
on a " downward curve," seeking "the facts they need " to substan- 
tiate their convictions. Thinkers of the latter class are described as 
philosophers; those of the former class are, rather oddly, termed 
"economists." According to this distinction, Professor Patten is a 
philosopher on the downward curve, but it must be said that he does 
not get very far down. His view of historic facts, at least, is distant 
and inexact. 

In speaking of primitive society, he tells us that crime was punished 
by a particular person, the next of kin, while " vice " was punished 
by the whole group (p. 93). The facts, however, are that torts (in- 
cluding some offenses which have since come to be regarded as 
crimes) were viewed as offenses against all the wronged party's kin- 
dred and were avenged originally by the clan ; while offenses felt to 
be dangerous to the whole community were punished by the whole 
community. The only basis for the statement that vice was pun- 
ished by the community is this : that certain overt acts, many of 
which we do not to-day regard as crimes, were declared by the priests 
to be sins which, unless expiated, would bring divine vengeance 
upon the whole community. This category of sins, however, was 
both broader and narrower than our (essentially modern) concept of 
vice — broader, because it included transgressions of purely formal 
religious rules, and narrower, because it covered but a slight portion 
of the field of vice. 

To the clan is assigned (p. 109) a position which only conquering 
clans have held ; and on page 1 23 we find the statement that " when 
clans were united into a nation they lost their fighting qualities." 
Clans, however, have usually reached their maximum fighting capacity 
and made their most important conquests in tribal unions under mili- 
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tary kings ; and if such unions are not " nations," it is hard to say 
what unions the author has in mind. Here, however, as elsewhere, 
it is a little difficult to determine the precise stage of political prog- 
ress to which he is referring. On page 112, for example, a discus- 
sion is opened regarding the ideas of " primitive men," and the 
reader only gradually discovers that the men referred to are men of 
the middle ages (p. 1 1 5). 

On pages 46 et seq., a contrast is drawn between ancient and 
modern nations which seems to be wholly fanciful. We are told 
that ancient nations developed and decayed as units ; while in modern 
nations class takes the place of class, and the nation persists through 
" epochs as distinct as were the national civilizations in earlier 
times." We are also informed that " the England of to-day differs 
nearly as much from the England of the last century as Rome dif- 
fered from Greece, or Egypt from Assyria " ! This is simply an illu- 
sion of distance, uncorrected by any sense of historical perspective. 
In Roman history, for example, the very names of patricians, plebeians, 
nobles and knights, of Romans, Latins, Italians and provincials, recall 
the rise and decay of class after class and race after race through a 
longer period than any modern nation has yet traversed ; and if we 
knew as much of Egyptian and Assyrian history as we know of 
Roman, it is probable that we should find in these oldest civiliza- 
tions the same mode of progress which our author declares to be 
modern. 

Among the early Germans, we are told, there was "no age limit 
after which sons and daughters became their own masters " (p. 76). 
This statement is technically true, but it is misleading. In early 
German society, as in other early societies, women never became 
their own mistresses ; but the German man, unlike the Roman, 
escaped from paternal authority when he married and kindled his 
own hearth-fire. The suggestion that the German migrations were 
" actuated not by starvation but by greed " (p. 66), is, I think, hardly 
more than a quarter-truth. Before the Germans learned to manure 
their land and to vary their crops, relatively vast areas were insufficient 
for the support of a comparatively sparse population ; and all the 
evidence goes to show that pressure from behind and the prospect, 
at least, of starvation were the chief forces that drove the Germans 
over the Roman borders. 

In his description of the part played by the Roman Catholic Church 
in the middle ages Professor Patten seems to me to be at his best. 
The picture that is drawn of the economic activity of the monastic 
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orders is excellent ; and here, at least, the term " economic " is used 
in the ordinary sense. It is not true, however, that the supremacy 
of the church in Northern Europe was the result of its economic 
activity (p. 70) ; its supremacy was, at the most, strengthened and 
expanded by this activity. It is not true that the church was ever 
" unconsciously " cosmopolitan. If there is anything of which the 
Roman Church has been conscious, through every phase of its his- 
tory, it is precisely its supra-national attitude. Catholicism was the 
mediaeval term for cosmopolitanism. It is not fair, finally, to accuse 
the Roman Church of even a relative indifference to " vice," as distin- 
guished from crime (pp. 91 et seq.). The criminal portion of the 
canon law represents the most thoroughgoing effort to suppress 
immorality that the world has ever seen. The contrast which Pro- 
fessor Patten draws between the unmoral attitude of the Roman Church 
and the deep-rooted moral instincts of the German people (pp. 94 
et seq.) is, I think, fanciful on both sides. The reaction against the 
corruptions in the church which led to Protestantism was not an ex- 
pression of German morality ; it was, at the outset, a re-assertion of 
Catholic morality. 

In the domain of economic history Professor Patten should be 
more exact ; but I am sure that, on pages 78 etseq., he under-estimates 
mediaeval trade over the land routes from Italy to Northern Europe, 
understates the economic development of North Germany prior to 
the fifteenth century, and exaggerates the effect upon North Ger- 
many of the development of sea trade with the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. I am equally sure that the picture he gives, on page 127, of 
English civilization before the Puritan reformation is a caricature. 
Was it " a land of savagery and brutality," lying " dormant " while 
continental Europe was growing civilized, that produced Chaucer's 
poetry, built the Gothic cathedrals and developed that common law 
which to-day divides with the Roman law the empire of the world ? 

Even when we emerge trom the middle ages and reach the period 
to which the author devotes his chief attention, we are confronted 
with equally doubtful statements. The isolation of England from 
continental influences (Preface, p. vi) is exaggerated. The assertion 
that there was no governmental interference with ideas and modes of 
thought (ibid.) is controverted by the author himself when, on page 
187, he emphasizes the civil character and the governmental activity 
of the English Church. We are surprised to learn that James I, who 
was characterized by a contemporary as "the most learned fool 
in Christendom," belonged to the class of "observers," as distin- 
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guished from "readers" (p. 119). The gentle and virtuous English 
country gentleman of the eighteenth century, as described on pages 
193 et seq., is a purely imaginary being, as every one ought to know 
who has read Fielding's, Smollett's or Scott's novels. But what his- 
torical accuracy can we expect from a writer who asserts that the 
sweet dish is to-day the centre of the English bill of fare, and that 
the other foods are arranged about it " just as in earlier days they 
were coordinated with alcoholic beverages" (pp. 380, 381). 

It is on such an insecure substructure that Professor Patten erects 
— or rather deposits, on his downward curve — his fabric of generali- 
zations. A striking illustration of the relation of his facts to his 
theories is afforded on pages 1 08-1 11, where he contrasts the envi- 
ronments which produced Calvinism and Lutheranism, and endeavors 
to explain the appearance of Calvinism in different environments. 

In Germany a moral reversion asserted itself ; while in the mountain 
regions of Switzerland and Scotland, and also in the cities, Calvinism found 
a home. From one point of view, Lutheranism might be called a phenome- 
non of the plains and Calvinism of the mountains ; from another, Luther- 
anism belongs to the country, Calvinism to the towns ; from a third, it 
might be said that the Lutherans are Germans and the Calvinists Celts. 
None of these statements is altogether true, yet they show the deep cleft 
separating the two movements. 

Hardly one of these statements is even mainly true. Both Calvin- 
ism and Lutheranism started, like Christianity, in the towns and 
spread to the country. Calvinism is not a phenomenon of the moun- 
tains in Switzerland ; it gained its chief foothold in the Rhone valley, 
and it never spread to the old forest cantons, the mountain region 
par excellence. Calvinism did not gain its first footing in Scotland 
among the Celtic mountaineers, but among the Teutonic lowlanders. 
On the basis of his imaginary data, however, Professor Patten pro- 
ceeds to inquire why Calvinism should appeal to two social classes so 
different as the mountaineers and the city artisans ; and he finds the 
answer in the spirit of exclusiveness which characterizes the clan and 
the guild, and which finds its theological equivalent in the Calvinistic 
doctrine of election. All this is so plausible that one at first regrets 
that the facts are not as stated. On second thought, however, one 
asks : Why go so far afield as the Highland clan and the city guild 
for a universal human instinct, of which clan and guild and the doc- 
trine of election may fairly be regarded as independent expres- 
sions ? The nineteenth-century English lady who admitted that she 
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shrank from an eternity among "the mob of the redeemed" was a 
member neither of a city guild nor of a mountain clan nor of the 
Presbyterian Church, but she had in her the root of the matter. 
Her attitude also explains what our author ignores — the hold which 
Calvinism gained upon the French country gentlemen. But it is 
time to check this line of thought, which indicates a yielding to the 
charm of Professor Patten's methods. 

For some of his theories Professor Patten has not attempted to 
furnish any basis of fact. To this category belongs, for example, the 
theory that the stages of human thought are : (i) economic, (2) 
aesthetic, (3) moral and (4) religious (pp. 42 et seq.). It will at once 
be noticed that no place is assigned to political or legal thought. 
Possibly the author regards politics and law as branches, respectively, 
of economics and of morals. What I desire, however, to note espe- 
cially is that these stages are conceived as existing, not in pure 
thought, but in time, and that the order here adopted is presented 
as the historical order in which human thought develops. I question 
whether any such order can be established ; but if I were constrained 
to make the attempt, I should simply reverse the series which the 
author has adopted ; and I am confident that I could find evidence 
enough to make such a reversed series more plausible than his. 

Another generalization for which no supporting facts are adduced, 
and which, I think, it would be difficult to support with facts, is the 
statement that the Puritans were eliminated from English social life 
because they suffered disproportionately from consumption (pp. 140, 
141). The predominance of France in Europe prior to the nine- 
teenth century, too, is ascribed solely to her earlier economic develop- 
ment, and her loss of position is explained by the attainment of an 
equal economic development on the part of her neighbors. The 
non-philosophical reader, " on the upward curve," will be moved to 
ask whether there was not a period in the middle ages when Ger- 
many was more prosperous than France ; whether Germany did not 
lose this advantage in consequence of her increasing disunity and 
disorder ; and whether France's more rapid economic development 
was not preceded and rendered possible by the consolidation of the 
royal supremacy and the establishment of internal peace. He will 
then ask whether the popular theory which ascribes the overthrow 
of the French predominance to German and Italian unity, does not 
really go as near the bottom of things as Professor Patten's expla- 
nation. The political interpretation of history is quite as easy as 
the economic, and it is often more plausible. 
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It would be unfair to Professor Patten to permit the readers of 
this review to imagine that all of his theories are as fanciful as those 
that I have noted. The majority of them are plausible, and some of 
them, I think, come close to the truth. His classification of men 
according to their ideas and impulses (pp. 23 et seq.), for example, 
seems to me substantially true, as well as interesting. I am not sure, 
however, that the basis of classification is the same for all four 
classes ; I am inclined to think that a man may be a " stalwart " or a 
" mugwump " in his ideas, and at the same time either a " dinger " or 
a " sensualist " in his impulses. Concerning the value of the classi- 
fication I am in doubt ; and I cannot see that the author obtains 
from it any appreciable results. 

His remarks, again, about the great writers, to whose theories and 
influence much of the book is devoted, are not only acute but fre- 
quently suggestive. These, indeed, are the adjectives that at once 
present themselves when the critic attempts to characterize the best 
points of the book as a whole. But, in spite of all its acuteness and 
suggestiveness, and in spite of the clear and taking style in which it 
is written, it fails to convince. The last and dominant impression 
which it leaves upon the mind of the reader is an impression of 
unreality, of an excursion into some scientific dreamland, or, as Iher- 
ing would have called it, a sociologist's heaven. If this is an over- 
statement of my impression, — and I am not sure that it is not, — it 
is probably due to the contagion of Professor Patten's example, for 
in many passages he has certainly said more than he really means. 

Munroe Smith. 



